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his name. Henry Sidney in November 1679 formed an opinion that
James suspected William of an intention "to set up for himself"; Charles
during William's visit in 1681 apparently ascribed to him ulterior motives
in wishing to dine with his old friends in the City and took the very
extreme step of commanding his attendance at Windsor; and the
Modenese ambassador reported to his master that "the King of England
has severely reproved the Prince of Orange for having attempted to
supplant the Duke of York in the succession to the Crown". But the
ambassador does not disclose the source of his information about what
was clearly a private conversation, nor does Charles's reprimand, if
indeed it was given, prove William's guilt; it may easily have been
inspired by an indiscretion of one of William's English partisans. In
March 1681 William had written a letter which Laurence Hyde under-
stood to convey the opinion that Charles should agree with Parliament
on the subject of Exclusion; worse than that, he mentioned William's
letter to Charles and gave him the same impression of it,; Charles, who
might justifiably have been annoyed at William's supposed officiousness,
remarked mildly that,

there never can be a good accommodation without bringing both
the parties to some tolerable abatement of the demands, but this
that is hinted at by that part of your letter and hath been so long
insisted on here is entirely yielding on one side, and is therefore
not an accommodation but a submission.

William was very angry with Hyde:

I do not know why you put explanations upon my letters when I
do not explain myself on a matter so important and delicate as that
of the Exclusion, on which I have neither explained myself nor
pretended to do it; moreover I am very much surprised that you
have spoken of my letter to the King and had drawn from it the
implication that I was of opinion that His Majesty should submit
to the will of Parliament. The opinion which I expressed to you
and which I still hold is merely that, unless some expedient is found
for bringing together the King and his Parliament, the affairs of the
King, of the Kingdom, and of all his allies, are in a very bad con-
dition. What remedy there may be to escape such great evils, I do
not know; nor if I did know should I take the trouble to write to
you about them, since you draw inferences from my letters.

Hyde's reply was a full and frank apology, and though he was an
anti-exclusionist, it is not necessary to accuse him of an intention to do
injury to William, but only of blundering. But it does not appear that